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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ForeiGn AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., September 3, 1959. 

These reports have been submitted to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs by Hon. Cornelius E. Gallagher, of New Jersey, and Hon. 
Alvin M. Bentley, of Michigan, who undertook a special study mission 
to Berlin in late March and early April 1959. 

The findings in these separate reports are those of the members of 
the study mission and do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
membership of the full Committee on Foreign Affairs. The reports 
are filed in the hope that they will prove useful to the Congress as 
background information. 

Tuomas E. Moraan, Chairman. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ForeEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., September 3, 1959; 
Hon. Tuomas E. Mora@an, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: There are transmitted herewith reports of 
the members of a special study mission to Berlin, which was under- 
taken with your approval. The study mission departed from the 
United States on March 30, 1959, and returned on April 5, 1959. 

It is hoped the information contained in these reports will be useful 
to the members of the committee and to the Congress as background 
information with reference to the Berlin situation. 

Cornetius E. GALLAGHER, 
Chairman, Special Study Mission to Berlin. 
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SPECIAL STUDY MISSION TO BERLIN 


REPORT OF HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 
1. BERLIN—CITY OF CRISIS 


For the second time in little more than a decade, the Soviet Union 
has elected to bring about a major crisis in existing relations between 
the Communist nations and the free world by actions that would den 
West Berlin free and unimpeded access and communications with 
West Germany and other nations with which she conducts a trade 
and upon which she depends for her very existence. The present 
actions of the Soviet are merely a refinement of the crude and cruel 
attempts to “starve out’? West Berlin during the protracted blockades 
in 1948. 

It is reasonable and realistic to assume that the present crisis will 
be dissolved and that the Soviet is not planning to war with the na- 
tions of the West over the posture of West Berlin. We would, how- 
ever, be less than realistic if we failed to look beyond the solution of 
the present crisis to others which, most certainly, the Soviet Union 
will precipitate. 

Looking beyond Khrushchev’s May 27, 1959, deadline for the turn- 
ing over of political control of East Germany to the Communist 
regime, it is important that the immediate problems stemming from 
the Soviet decision be studied and understood against the broad back- 
ground of the relationship of the United States and the other free 
nations with the Soviet Government as they exist at present and as 
they may be carried on for years to come. This is in no way to be 
construed as underestimating the urgency of the immediate problem. 
Rather, the thought is intended as a guide in seeking solutions to the 
immediate problem that will work to our best interests in future 
dealings with the Soviet. 

The recent decision of the NATO nations to stand firm in West 
Berlin is, in effect, a test of the capability of the governments of these 
nations to deal with the Soviet from a position of strength. Likewise, 
it - H test of the moral fiber and character of the people of the free 
world. 

In recent weeks, Berlin has become, more than ever, a symbol of 
the determination of the free world to stand firm against the encroach- 
ments of communism. The significance of the position of West Berlin 
was pointed up most dramatically and effectively a few months ago 
by the President of the German Federal Republic, Theodor Heuss, 
when he stated: 

Everyone everywhere, be it in Naples, Bordeaux, or Liverpool, senses that 
Berlin is not ee 4 a German, but a European stronghold, a manifestation of 


the Western World, designed to safeguard, perhaps to rescue freedom of con- 
science, civic responsibility, and the life of religious communities * * *. 
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It is important that we know and understand the impact of this 
latest threat of the Soviet Union on the people, the economy, and the 
future of West Berlin. This report, therefore, confines itself to a 
discussion of the Berlin crisis only as it affects, or is affected by, the 
actions and the attitudes of the city’s 2.2 million residents. There 
is no attempt to discuss or comment upon the broader aspects of the 
problem stemming from recent Soviet actions with regard to the 
posture of West Berlin. 

The city 

Greater Berlin, including West Berlin and the Soviet-controlled 
East Berlin, is an area of some 380 square miles, somewhat more than 
half of which comprises West Berlin—that is, the American, French, 
and British sectors. It lies 110 miles inside East Germany, completely 
surrounded by Communist-controlled territory. It is a city-state 
similar to Frankfurt and Bremen. Its mayor has powers equivalent | 
to our State Governors. 


The people | 

It is significant that the determination to resist communism and 
the threats embodied in the Soviet intent is so strong and so openly 
displayed by the people who live in this threatened city. There is | 
no inclination on the part of these free people, or their elected leaders | 
to compromise or to concede, in the slightest degree, to the Communist 
demands. This may be the spirit of, free men everywhere, but it is 
more noteworthy of a people who live surrounded by the strong 
armed force of a brutal enemy, and with the knowledge that they have 
only their courage to counter any blow from a power that is deter- 
mined to enslave them. There is complete resignation to the knowl- 
edge that West Berlin could not be defended in the event of a Com- 
munist attack. 

One sees in the people of West Berlin no fear of the Russian. To 
the free German, the Russian, in or out of uniform, on the ground or 
in a tank, is not a giant, as he is depicted in so many propaganda 
posters, too fearsome to encounter. 

Germans, not only in West Berlin but throughout West Germany, 
have assumed a strong posture of resistance of which they are justly 
proud. They admit, however, and we must be always conscious of 
the fact, that the spine of this posture is the support and attitude 
of the United States and the other NATO nations. Should this 
support be ever withdrawn, or should there be evidence of a weaken- 
ing of our position with relation to West Berlin, there, most certainly, 
would follow a great evacuation of this brave city. No one is more 
conscious of the harsh realities of the situation—that Berlin cannot 
survive without the material and moral support of the other free 
nations—than the citizens of the city itself. 

Will there be a war over Berlin? The answer of most West 
Berliners is an emphatic “No.” However, they are philosophical 
about the possibility of war. They live very closely with its threat 
and are conscious of the large number of Communist divisions that 
surround their city. Their greater fear is that the city may one day 
be engulfed by the Red tide of communism by actions short of war. 

e 


This possibility is their great concern and is reflected in their determi- 


nation not to give up even the most insignificant of their prerogatives. 
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Here it should be noted that the real fear of West Berliners is not 
attack by the Soviet, but a systematic starving out of the city through 
deliberate curtailment and restrictions of the transport—land, water 
and air—which are the lifelines of the city. 

Free Germans feel strongly that the United States and the other 
NATO nations must, if necessary, test the Soviet attitude by force. 
The free world must, they insist, display the seriousness of its inten- 
tions to break any imposed barricades, and that only if this is done 
will the Soviet hesitate to impose such barricades. 

The only normal thing about this crisis city is its people. They 
have courage. They cherish their freedom, probably because they 
live so close to those who are not free. They face the harsh realities 

of the continuing Soviet threats and the possibility of war. They are 
prepared to stand firm, to make any sacrifice for freedom so long as 
| they can count on the support of the United States and other free 


nations. 


The economy 
| Pulverized by the strategic bombing forces of the Allied Powers in 
World War II, Berlin was a city of rubble by war’s end. In little 
more than 10 years it has become the largest industrial city in Europe, 
| its leading manufacturer of electronics. 

This remarkable resurgence of the city’s economic power, while a 
healthy growth, was made possible only by the financial support, in 
the early stages, of the United States and, later, to a larger degree, 
by the Federal German Republic, which continues to sustain its 
economy. This subsidization of West Berlin’s economy last year by 
the Federal German Republic amounted to $200 million, while the 
contribution of the United States was only $3.3 million. 

The industrial and business leaders of West Germany continue to 
invest tremendous sums of money in West Berlin’s industrial and 
business firms, and this will continue so long as there is evidence that 
the United States and other free nations will continue to maintain a 
strong position with regard to the city’s political and military posture. 
To a lesser degree, other nations also invest in the city’s industrial 
development. 

This tremendous development of West Berlin’s industry, a source 
of great irritation to the Communists of East Berlin and the leaders 
of the Soviet Union, is made possible only by continued economic 
relations between the businessmen of West Germany and Communist 
East Germany. The import of necessary raw materials and the ex- 
port of its industrial output is dependent upon access over the com- 
mercial land, water, and air routes leading in and out of the city. 

It should be pointed out here that the very procedures to which 
the United States and other occupying powers refuse to submit, such 
as inspection of motor vehicles, stamping of visas, inspection of cargo, 
etc., by the East German police, are agreed to by West German busi- 
ness firms. There are, in fact, close commercial and economic ties 
between the free people of West Germany and the Communists of 
East Germany. 

All of the coal for heating and industrial use in West Berlin is 
mined in East Germany. An interesting example of complexities 
existing in the fields of commerce and economics between the free 
West Berliners and the Communists of East Germany can be found 
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in the operation of Greater Berlin’s important underground and 
elevated railroads. The underground railroad, the Ubahn, is owned 
and operated by West Berlin interests, but the powerplant for its 
operation is located in East Berlin. The elevated railroad, the Sbahn, 
is owned and operated by East Berlin. It originates its run in East 
Berlin, crosses into West Berlin, where it has station stops, and then 
continues into East Germany beyond the city line. The power for 
the Sbahn is furnished by plants in West Berlin where its maintenance 
shops also are located. 

he West German Government underwrites the delivery of materials 
manufactured in West Berlin which must be moved through East 
Germany, to a maximum value of $125 million. This is a Govern- 
ment guarantee of loss in any business venture in West Berlin. 

Despite the expanding industry and its capability, this largest of 
industrial cities on the Continent cannot survive without the economic 
aid of West Germany. Its existence is wholly dependent on West 
Germany. 

Its lifelines 

West Berlin lies 110 miles inside East Germany, behind the Iron 
Curtain, an island of freedom in a Red sea. Its very lifelines are the 
military and commercial land, water, and air transportation routes 
which link the city with West Germany and other Western nations. 
Supplies and personnel for the support of the military garrisons of 
the Allied Powers in Berlin are moved via three air corridors, one rai 
connection, and the autobahn running from Helmstedt to Berlin. 

The commercial transport requirements for this highly industrialized 
city are met by truck, barge, and air transport traveling normal com- 
mercial routes through East Germany. It should be pointed out that 
this vast transportation net involves close working relationships be- 
tween the civilian businessmen of West Berlin and the Communists 
of East Germany. This is an example of the relationships in business 
and industry between the free Germans and the Communists which 
must continue if West Berlin is to remain economically healthy. 
While no political relations are carried on between the Government 
of West Germany and East German Communists, for there is no 
recognition, theoretically that is, of an East German Government 
these close economic and commercial relationships are in effect, and 
must be continued. 

We must re ize that the tremendous industrial expansion of 
West Berlin is almost wholly dependent on the willingness of the 
Communists in East Germany to allow free and unimpeded use of 
commercial transport ome. through East Germany, nearly all of it 
under the operational control of the Communists. y move by the 
Communist government to disrupt this normal flow of commercial 
—_ would, of course, have a telling effect on the economy of West 

erlin. 

The magnificent and efficient airlift operation of 1948 could not 
— meet even the minimum demands for the normal operation of 

est Berlin today. It is doubtful if even the basic needs of the greatly 
increased population of West Berlin could be sustained by even a more 
formidable airlift than that which thwarted the Soviet efforts to 
“starve out” the city in 1948. 

The focal point of the present crisis is the autobahn, running from 
Helmstedt to Berlin. The members of the special study mission 
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traveled over this 110-mile corridor in an official U.S. vehicle. We 
undertook this trip for two reasons: As American officials, we had a 
right to do so and we were anxious to impress this fact upon the Com- 
munists; secondly, the mission was anxious to inspect the terrain of 
the Berlin approach, for it is this area which would be critical in the 
event the West is forced to a showdown over use of the corridor. 

While our trip was uneventful and there were no delays occasioned 
by failure of the Russian military to inspect our credentials, one is 
made conscious that our military and civilian officials, who make this 
trip frequently, do so not without certain anxieties while traveling 
through the Communist territory. There is no way of ascertaining 
the Communist policy on any particular day. The smiling young 
Russian soldier who saluted us could, I am sure, be equally pleasant 
in carrying out orders to forcibly block our passage. 

There are both Soviet military and East German police manning 
checkpoints along the corridor. While civilian traffic submits to in- 
spection by the East German police, the official and military personnel 
of the Allied Powers refuse to do so, submitting only to the Soviet 
military authorities maintaining separate checkpoints. The sub- 
mission of West German civilians to inspection of the East German 
police y= be taken as tacit recognition of an East German Govern- | 
ment. The reason the Allied Powers will not submit to such inspec- | 
tions, of course, is based on our nonrecognition of the East German 
Government, Here is where nonrecognition of a government is not 
merely an abstract matter. It becomes at this point a reality. 

It was at the first East German police checkpoint that the members 
of the special study mission came right to the heart of the present 
crisis precipitated by the Soviet threats to turn over all such controls | 
to the East German Government. Should this happen, the East ! 
German police would most certainly attempt to exercise the authority 
and the control now in the hands of Soviet officials. If, as most 
Germans believe, the Soviet is not “planning” a war over Berlin, real 
danger exists in one being —— an incident such as a blocking 
of our convoys into West Berlin. The Soviet, in turning over con- 
trols to the East German Government, is, in effect, giving the East 
German Communists voice in the extent to which the Communist 
threat will be carried. 

It is difficult to imagine that if control is given to the East German 
Government by Russia relinquishing control of the border actual 
control would rest in the Easi German Government. If this is done, 
the East German Government would have the right to precipitate a 
war which would pes Russia, under the Warsaw Pact. war of 
any magnitude brought about by Communists other than Russia is 
“iu lity and bility of breaking through a blockad 

e capability and practicability o ing t a blockade 
of the autobahn, should the Soviets elect to carry pony ohh threat, is 
discussed in another section of this report. 

It should be noted that following the blockade imposed by the 
Soviet in 1948 and the resumption of traffic over the autobahn, the 
Allied Powers gave up certain controls and communications along the 
autobahn. We no longer maintain traffic patrols along the route, nor 
do we operate service stations or rest houses, or have guards of any 
kind along the way. The telephone lines that the Allied Powers 
maintained along the route, and which were cut during the 1948 crisis, 
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have never been es back into operation. While these may be con- 
sidered to be rights of little consequence, the special study mission 
was concerned that each is an example of giving away piecemeal 
rights which we formerly insisted upon. 


2. FLIGHT TO FREEDOM 


More than 2 million persons have fled from the slavelands of the 
Soviet and found their way to freedom through West Berlin. The 
city is an escape hatch. In the past this flow has totaled several thou- 
sand daily, but has now dwindled to a low point of about 250 refugees 
aday. This flight, the giving up of home, friends, relatives, and the 
abandonment of a whole way of life by persons seeking refuge in the 
West, bespeaks more adequately than the most gifted writer the 
pies ante of freedom. Over the Easter holiday 3,000 people sought 
asylum in West Berlin. The refugee figure is perhaps a great deal 
higher than the official figure. Only those who report to refugee 
centers are recorded. 

The special study mission was impressed with the manner in which 
the West Berlin and West German authorities handle these humans 
seeking the freedom so many people behind the Iron Curtain desire. 
They are flown out of West Berlin for relocation in other areas of 
West Germany and eventually some find their way to other nations 
of the Western World. There is no encouragement on the part of 
West Berliners to increase this flow of freedom seekers, but none are 
ever returned to the Communist authorities. 

There is hope, of course, that the people of East Germany who are 
unable to leave their homelands will continue their desire for freedom 
so that, in the event of free elections at some time in the future, the 
East German people will express themselves at the voting polls and 
overwhelm the hard core of Communists who now control East 
Germany. 

There are problems Pong ot of the refugee flow. One of these is 
the comparison between the birth and death rates in Berlin. There 
are presently two deaths for every birth in the city, an unhealthy situa- 
tion that is attributed to the many older persons who have come into 
the city in recent years from East Germany and others parts of 
Communist Europe. 

Encouragement is to be found, however, in the type of person which 
is now coming into the city from the Eastern Zone. There is an 
increasing number of skilled, educated, and professional men. and 
women finding their way into West Germany and this is desirable from 
an economic standpoint. 


8. OUR MILITARY POSTURE 


The Allied Powers—the United States, Britain, and France—garri- 
son West Berlin with opproneas 11,000 troops. The U.S. forces, 
under the extremely able command of Maj. Gen. Barksdale Hamlett, 
constitute four battle groups, or a total of about 4,600 troops. 

Surrounded by upward of 20 crack Communist divisions, there is 
not a single person in West Berlin, civilian or military, who is foolish 
enough to believe that this very excellent garrison could hold off the 
Communist forces in the event of war. It is remarkable that this 
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terrifying ban has no adverse effect on the forces of the Allied 
Powers. There is probably no garrison in the world where esprit de 
corps and morale is at such a high level. Not enough can be said for 
the very splendid caliber of the Americans, both military and civilian, 
on duty in this city. 

The very presence of this force bolsters the morale and the will to 
resist of the West Berlin citizens. If Berlin is the free world symbol of 
resistance to communism, our military forces in this city are the out- 
ward expression of that determination. There is a display of courage 
that has impact beyond imagination on the Russian and German 
Communists. If the Communists admire and respect strength, 
and there is every evidence that they do, we have given them much to 
respect in this city. 

here is no underestimating the effect that our military forces, 
small as they may be, have on any negotiations with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

In the event of war, an unlikely prospect at this point, West Berlin 
would be the 20th century Alamo. Everyone in the city is well 
aware of this—the citizens, the military, and the many thousands of 
American dependents there, It should be a source of great pride for 
Americans to know that our troops and our civilians in West Berlin 
are inspired by the same desire for freedom and right that motivated 
the Texans so many years ago. 

In addition to the forces of the Allied Powers, there are approxi- 
pred 11,400 West Berlin police who would be available in the event 
of war. 

It is reasonable to conclude that every square inch of West Berlin, 
especially Tempelhof Airdrome, is zeroed in by Communist artillery. 
Any quick reinforcement of the Allied forces in the city ail he 
almost impossible. 

Nothing so impressed the 4 rg study mission as the manner in 
which American citizens in West Berlin go about their assigned 
duties, military and civilian, with the full knowledge that with- 
drawal or salvation in the event of war is beyond expectation. This 
display of courage is our great weapon in our dealings with the Soviet. 

A real understanding of this courage and its effect on the Com- 
munists is portrayed by this instance which came to the attention of 
the mission members during their visit to the ae: 

Brig. Gen. Charles D’Orsa, commander of U.S. troops in West 
Berlin, met recently with the commander of the Russian garrison. 

ing the course of an informal discussion of the Soviet ultimatum 
and the May 27 deadline, the Russian spoke of American withdrawal 
from Berlin. At this point, General D’Orsa, a supremely loyal and 
capable leader and a splendid representative of this Nation, took from 
his pocket a picture of his 17-year-old daughter and showed it to the 
Russian commander. 
ans understand,” said General D’Orsa, “‘that you also have a daughter 
of this age. 

“Yes,” replied the Russian, “‘and it is a pity they shall never meet.” 

“But,” said General D’Orsa, “I have every hope that they will, for 
my daughter will complete her schooling in late June and is coming 
here to join us.” 

The Russian was speechless, for General D’Orsa, quite confi- 
dently and casually, was speaking of his being in West lin well 
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beyond the time the Soviet had set for American withdrawal. For 
the first time it dawned on the Russian that there will be no American 
withdrawal. 

If the Allied Powers plan to force any blockade by the Communists, 
there are tremendous tactical and logistical problems to overcome, and 
it is doubtful, and acknowledged by the West Germans and the mili- 
tary authorities here, that this could be accomplished short of total 
war. There is concern that the closest troops available for reinforce- 
ment of any action along the supply corridor are located some 250 miles 
from the Communist border, at Cassell. 

The military aspects of the problem are so vast that they cannot 
possibly be discussed in this report. There can be no limiting a discus- 
sion of these military problems to the Berlin garrison or even to the 
American forces in Europe, such discussion must encompass the entire 
NATO military capability, land, sea, and air. 


4. AMERICAN DEPENDENTS 


The possibility of evacuating American dependents in West Berlin 
is a matter that is discussed very little either by the military or by our 
State Department. There have been in the past, apparently, several 
plans studied and then abandoned. It appears now that there will be 
no evacuation. 

The problem is stripped of its pretense and most effectively summed 
up in these words of a high-ranking American stationed here: 

Any evacuation of dependents before trouble starts is much too early, and, 
of course, after trouble starts is much too late. 

Any effort to evacuate our dependents now would, quite under- 
standably, undermine the morale of the West German citizens who 
would quickly conclude that we were planning to give up our position. 
Evacuation of Americans or the citizens of other Allied Powers would 
lead to a depression of the Germany economy, a drop in morale and 
a series of reactions working to the advantage of the Communists. 

Thus the dependents of Americans on duty find themselves com- 
mitted to a battleline. They are, with their full knowledge, as im- 
portant to the maintenance of our position in West Berlin as an 
soldier or diplomat. If this report gives well-deserved credit to U.S. 
officials, military commanders, and every member of our forces in 
this city, let it be noted that the members of the special study mission 
find words og ee to express the admiration for the manner in 
which American dependents conduct themselves in this critical area. 


5. REUNIFICATION 


One is not long in Berlin before coming to the harsh realization 
that the very thing which Germans, both Kast and West, want most 
is that whic K* are least likely to achieve for a very long time to 
come, if ever. This thing which they want so desperately is a reunifi- 
cation of their country. 

Germans on both sides of the Iron Curtain speak constantly of 
reunification. It is the overriding political issue in election om Wy 
and every candidate talks glowingly and hopefully of a united Ger- 
many. Likewise, the elected German leaders continue to talk of 
reunification. 
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While the Germans talk of reunification, there are few among them 
who do not admit, quite to themselves, of course, that the cruel, cold 
facts of world politics are working against reunification. But it is 
a hope that Germans cling to aa from which East Germans espe- 
cially gain courage to live in their socially and politically depressed 
area. 

There is no intent in this brief report to attempt a broad discussion 
of reunification which is the root of all the problems that are com- 
pressed in the Berlin crisis. What is set down here is merely com- 
ment and observation which resulted from conversations members of 
the special study mission had with both East and West German 
citizens during their visit to Germany. 

East Germany, with only 18 million people, has become in recent 
years the most important industrial sector in the Soviet orbit. It is 
the greatest trading nation in the Communist world, outside of Russia. 
It is fast becoming the most important industrial chemical center under 
Russian control. 

There are Berliners who will tell you that the substantial invest- 
ments made by the Soviet in East Berlin is evidence that Russia 
“plans” no war over Berlin, but they go on to point out that these 
same investments make it obvious that the Soviet, on the other hand, 
has no intention of losing East Germany through reunification. These 
investments are reported to now total well over $400 million and the 
Soviet is continuing financial aid to East Germany. Its industrial 
growth is likewise continuing at a rate of about 10 percent per annum— 
an astounding figure in view of this area being largely rural before the 
war. 

It is reported that many of the great industrial plants which were 
dismantled by the Russians in reparation moves after World War II 
are now being reestablished in East Germany. Crude oil for the East 
German chemical industry is piped into the area from Russian sources. 

The special study mission crossed over into East Berlin. By com- 

arison with the Western half of the city, it is drab and depressing. 

owever, there is some evidence that the Communists are attempting 
to better the living of its citizens and there is reported to be some im- 
provement in and greater quantities of consumer goods. There are 
apparently favored classes of citizens, particularly skilled labor and 
temper people, who are receiving increased wages and who have 

een promised an even better scale of living in the future. There is 
danger in being lulled into a belief that East Berlin is not a living and 

roductive spectrum in the Communist orbit. While the vast ma- 
jority of its people aspire to a free way of life, they work, and create, 
and design, wat: produce in their daily jobs, and they are, as most 
Germans, skilled and efficient. 

There is every evidence that the Soviet has no intention of ever 
giving up this half of a nation that has become so important to the 
expansion of the economy and, undoubtedly, the military might of 
the Communist world. Recniustin, Khrushchev said recently, will 
come only if it were the desire of the “enlightened”’ people of East 
Germany. And the “enlightened’’ people to whom he referred are 
the hard core Communists. 

There could be no acceptance by the West of reunification on terms 
that the Soviet could be expected to lay down, and the most practical 
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of German officials see little hope of a meeting of Eastern and Western 
minds on the question. 
There is every evidence that East Germany is being economicall 

eared so as to never again become a part of the Western World. 
? a nation, although we refuse to recognize it as such, East Germany 
has become so important in the Communist world that it is no longer 
treated as a conquered land, but almost a partner of equal status 
with the other major Communist nations. 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


From its observations and inspections in a necessarily hasty tour 
of key areas in West Germany, during its ride over the 110-mile 
autobahn extending from Helmstadt to West Berlin and in limited 
sectors in East Berlin, and as a result of conversations and interviews 
with the highest ranking civilian and military officials stationed in 
West Germany, with officials of that country and with private 
citizens of West Germany, the special study mission reached certain 
conclusions and impressions which it wishes to bring to the attention 
of the committee. 

A. POSSIBILITY OF WAR 


It is the opinion in many quarters that the Soviet Union does not 
‘“‘plan”’ to bring on war as the result of its announced intentions with 
relations to the status of Berlin. Certainly nowhere is this opinion 
stronger than in Germany itself. The feeling of both East and West 
German citizens is that the Soviet will seek to bring about a change 
in status by every method short of war. The opinion that a war 
could be triggered by some overt action is generally shared by Amer- 
ican officials and military personnel in West Germany and by the 
German citizens. The great danger lies in the ever-present danger of 
stumbling into war. 

Should war come, both Americans and Germans feel that it would 
not long be limited in nature. The possibility of the Allied Powers, for 
example, forcing a Communist blockade of the autobahn with any- 
thing less than several divisions is remote. The show of such force, 
and there is serious doubt that even several divisions could be effective 
would undoubtedly bring counteraction by the much larger ground 
force available to the Communists. Pa 

There is every indication that the Soviets will guard against bring- 
oO a conflict, for war is not the solution to its problem in Berlin. 

ile it may be a calculated risk, the Allied Powers must stand firm in 
the face of Communist threats and, in effect, test the intentions of the 
Soviet. Should the West abandon its position it will indeed lose a 
great deal more than control of West Berlin. It will lose “face” with 
the entire free world and the Soviet will have achieved its greatest 
victory of the cold war, which, in turn, would pave the way for passive’ 
Communist conquests of other democratic nations in Europe. 

The position of the Allied Powers in Berlin must be maintained. 


B. AN AGREEMENT OF STATUS 


- What then could ease some of the tensions which underlie our 
present crisis in Berlin? The great concern of the special study 
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mission centers on the complete lack of formal agreement or under- 
standing for any of the rights which the Allies claim in West Berlin. 

An example of this can be found in the flying of U.S. military planes 
at altitudes in excess of 10,000 feet. While the U.S. claims the right 
to fly at higher altitudes, there is no formal agreement covering this 
area of flight operations necessary to the maintenance of the military 
— in West Berlin. The agreements under which the Allied 

owers maintain their position in West Berlin were hastily drawn by 
representatives of the nations involved with no thought that they were 
to be continued in effect for so long a period of time. The same lack 
of formal agreement, as in the case of the altitude at which U\S. 
pone may fly, is found in other areas of maintaining our position in 
rlin. 

We would be less than realistic if we failed to recognize and to under- 
stand that the Communists are seeking in East Germany the very 
thing that is so important to West Germany. This is stability. 
Neither city can be expected to go on indefinitely with its status in a 
constant state of flux, living from crisis to crisis. The strain on the 
economy and the Governments of both East and West Germany, and 
ae chological impact on the people would in time be telling. 

Satan int to a need for the negotiation of a new agreement 
of status for Berlin, a clearly defined set of principles which would do 
away with the repeated conflicts between East and West which have 
marked the 14-year occupation of Berlin by the Allied Powers. 

There is no mistaking that Russia will continue its efforts to push 
the Allied Powers out of Berlin. There is no denying that these 
nations maintain their posnene in that divided city on some very 
informal agreements and declarations of rights. There is no question 
that the Allied Powers must remain in Bern. 

This situation, in the light of general agreement that the Soviet 
will not risk war despite the intensity of its desire for a change of 
status, makes the negotiation of a new and most detailed agreement 
of status imperative. Any new agreement must necessarily start 
with a redeclaration of the rights of the Allied Powers to occupation 
of Berlin and carry through to the finest detail pled, the operation 
of truck, rail, and air lines necessary to support not only the military 
garrisons, but all of the sectors under control of the Allied Powers and 
the pou living in those sectors. 

The economic facts of life in Berlin cannot be ignored and there 
should be agreements covering the commercial enterprise. 

Negotiations of such agreements should be undertaken with a view 
to bringing forth a set of principles and agreements permanent in 
nature. y by so doing will stability be insured, Their duration 
should be as long as the division of Berlin requires. 

There are presently so many loose ends, so many legal and economic 
ambiguities, that both the Soviet and the Allied Powers flirt constantly 
with provocation that could rapidly assume serious proportions. This 
situation can be expected to continue so long as positions in Berlin 
are based on the vague agreements now in effect. 

It may be that a solution to the present crisis lies in a forceful 
determination of the rights of the Allied Powers equated with a face- 
saving device which will enable the Soviet to back away from the 
May 27 ultimatum without appearing to do so. Such action could 
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well pave the way for negotiations leading to a permanent agreement 
of status in Berlin. 

We must be mindful, however, that if we are willing to use force 
in the present crisis, we must be willing to use total force. To pre- 


vent the Soviet from paining anything the free world must be prepared 
to risk everything. This the free Germans are prepared to do. 


C. THE STATUS OF BERLIN 


There is considerable discussion as to how long West Berlin can 
be maintained and whether the maintenance of West Berlin in its 
present status offers hope to the Berliners. There are but three 
alternatives. The first is unthinkable. It is allowing Berlin to be 
swallowed into the Communist orbit. The second is maintaining 
West Berlin as part of West Germany. The third is the creation of 
a third state in Germany, that of Berlin protected under an interna- 
tional trusteeship. Germany would be divided into West German 
East Germany and the free state of Berlin. It is felt that this would 
bring about an easing of tensions thus delaying any showdown for 
some time to come. 

The root of the Berlin problem lies deep in the concept of Germany 
divided into two separate states. The creation of three German 
States instead of two has great attraction to those who fear one united 
Germany. This, however, presupposes world conditions as they were 
at the outset of World War IT. It is a failure to recognize the realities 
of the present and the projection of those realities into the future. 
It is a disinclination to recognize who our friends are and who our 
adversaries are on the oanes that things were different at the 
beginning of World War IT. 

t is mon that in his Leipzig speech Mr. Khrushchev said that 
Berlin soon be a free city and that after that it will ‘see our 
democratic way.” He said it would be so and not to worry because 
they could wait a long time if necessary. He recognizes the latent 
possibilities of removing Berlin from the overall question of settlement 
of Germany. Bishop Dibelius of Berlin, with whom we spoke, rec- 
ognizes the danger of closing the circle around Berlin even if Berlin 
itself were a state guaranteed by a United Nations trusteeship. If it 
became a third state in Germany it would still be wholly dependent 
upon the Soviet desire to cut it off at will. The creation of a third 
state would remove the need for a permanent solution and fail to 
recognize that the future peace of Europe is dependent on an overall 
solution toGermany. The net result would be to weaken our strongest 
ally. It would be a hauling down of freedom’s flag from a fortress 
strongly held as a symbol of hope deep within the Communist empire. 

The creation of a third state under auspices of a United Nations 
trusteeship would not solve the problem. It might defer it tem- 
porarily, but this, like many Soviet inspired problems, cannot be met 
merely by the hope that somehow they will fade away if removed 
from sight. What we need is a realistic approach that is based on 
conditions and facts that exist today. Keeping West Berlin alive as 
part of West Germany is not a solution but clearly defines the lines 
on which we should seek a solution. The desire to negotiate should 
not be viewed as a weakness on our part, if we negotiate from a 
position of strength and moral determination. 
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This 4 Sp the third alternative of a third state of Berlin, over- 
looks the fact that West Berlin is not self-sustaining. It is a product 
of the West German economic miracle, “It could not survive without 
the support of West Germany. Its failure to survive would accom- 
plish without effort the Soviet purpose of absorbing all of Berlin into 
its orbit. The discussion of this with West German officials, including 
Mayor Willy Brandt, persuaded this study mission that there is only 
one alternative. West Berlin must remain a part of the German 
Federal Republic. Any separation of West Berlin from the Federal 
Republic would set into motion a series of events which would not 
only bring on economic chaos and evacuation, but would deprive the 
Berliners of hope. They live today with tensions and subject to great 


anxiety but they live today with freedom. Any solution which would 


reduce or jeopardize this freedom would be a relinquishing by the 
aa States of the responsibility it has assumed as leader of the free 
world. 

D. THE CORRIDOR AND ITS DANGERS 


It is the consensus of opinion in West Germany and West Berlin 
that the Soviet does not “plan” to bring on a war as a result of its 
announced intention relative to Berlin. The feeling is that the Soviet 
will seek to get us out of Berlin by all means short of war. The key 
danger of war lies in’ the latent possibility of our “stumbling” into 
war over some unplanned incident. 

The immediate threat of war lies in the ever-present ibility of 
a blockade of our rights to supply West Berlin by using the autobahn. 
A great question arises as to what we will do if a barricade is imposed 
pnb phe our access to Berlin. A plan to break the barricade with 
sufficient force to probe the intentions of the Soviet Union is in exist- 
ence. There is no question that we could force any barricade imposed 
by the East German Government. There is equally no doubt that 
if Russia reinforced that barricade we could be stopped. There is 
some thinking that at this artes must consider the next phase, 
which would be atomic attack. If we failed to enter a large-scale war, 
Berlin, of course, would be lost because sufficient force would be im- 
posed to deny our entry. If we do enter a large-scale war, of course 
we are all aware of its ramifications. — 

The point of this discussion lies in the necessity to recognize at the 
outset that we must be prepared to risk total war when we break the 

It might well be time to consider the necessity of serving notice on 
the Soviets that we reserve to ourselves the right to strike the first 
blow if our situation so compels. Ons 

This is @ terrifying contingency but conceding the first blow with 
the certain destruction of major cities is even more appalling. 

We give the Soviets the power to bluff us because they recognize 
the moral restraints we impose upon ourselves by a military philosophy 
of never attacking first. 

In this day iad age the appalling realities of warfare do not permit 
he mae luxury of accepting the first blow for it could well be the 

ow. 

Russian knowledge that we would attack first if our intelligence 
indicated that they were about. to mount an attack on us might ac- 
celerate an understanding of the futility of war. It po also acceler- 
ate a decrease in world tensions from the constant threat of war. 
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E, DISENGAGEMENT 


This, unfortunately, has become a distasteful word to some. There 
are all sorts of disengagement plans. Some, if not most, quite unfeasi- 
ble. However, this should not overlook the fact that someday, some- 
time, if we honorably avoid war, there has to be a loosening of the 
death lock which the United States and the Soviet Union have affixed 
on each other in Berlin. There has to be a disengagement sometime 
in the future. Therefore, we should not foreclose our right to con- 
stantly think and seek honorable solutions to the Berlin enigma. 
Disen ment without political solutions would be unthinkable. 
i likewise no thought to this great problem is even more unthink- 
able. 

One basis for solution in this area might encompass inspection 
agreements covering a several hundred nae area and gradually en- 
larging the area for adequate inspection by mutual understanding. 
This could prevent surprise buildups and greatly decrease the chance 
of surprise attack. It is not foolproof but war must have a buildup 
stage. Inspection teams with free access could detect intentions. 
This might be a practical step in the direction of finding a solution to 
our present impasse. 


F. THE CHECKPOINT AND ITS, MEANING 


Under Mr. Khrushchev’s plan to turn control of the borders over 
to the East German Government lies the present threat to peace. 
The United States feels that we cannot submit to East Germany’s 
demand to inspect our papers. It must be pointed out that civilian 
traffic already concedes this point. The Soviets feel that this could 
never be a sufficient reasop for the United States to stage a war. 
The point is in fact a seemingly minor one. The danger lies in failure 
to recognize it as a major one. For if we submit on this point of 
passport inspection we give them a right to demand the issuance of 
a visa. Assuming we granted them this right, the following week or 
month we could not een the right to wa they will issue the visa 
on a written request. They would probably gladly open a visa office 
in the United States to ease our problem. If we have acceded to 
their request this far, we have given them indirectly that which we 
refuse to give them directly, that is, recognition. If we recognize 
them, we must recognize their right to close the border. Closing the 
border would be the end of West Berlin and the decay of the honor 
of the United States. No one point is sufficient to go to war. But 
the principle is one which we clearly state we will defend. The danger 
lies in a failure to recognize a series of seemingly minor points as a 
compere of our principle. A failure to stand firm at the outset 
would obviate the necessity to stand firm at all; yielding at the 
beginning precludes us from not yielding in the end. 


7.’ SUMMARY 


We must stand firm in West Berlin. We must not foreclose our 
right to think of solutions to problems of Berlin. We must recognize 


r 
that the honor of the United States is being tested in Berlin. It is 
the destiny of our generation to combat communism. It is equally 
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our destiny to protect freedom everywhere. For the adversary is 
worldwide. If we yield on Berlin in piecemeal fashion we fail to 
recognize that this piecemeal yielding to Russian demands can only 
lead to an ultimate link up of the Communist forces of the East and 
West meeting somewhere on the plains of Kansas as the curtain of 
darkness descends on this earth. 

However, if we remain resolute and firm in our intention to defend 
Berlin, we shall avoid the threat of war. Russia served with notice 
that we will risk war if necessary is the greatest deterrent to war. 
We do even more by remaining firm. We deny success to the Com- 
munists. The Communist rulers, like all totalitarian dictators, live 
by a religion of success. They must constantly brag of each day’s 
advances and successes. They must constantly announce greater 
plans and greater successes. Without this they cannot survive. 
We offer men and women everywhere the hope of freedom. Men 
without hope are the most miserable creatures alive. Russia denies 
this hope of freedom and even denies people the solace of God. 

We have the greatest force working for us, that is the mind of man, 
We must keep the free world alive so that this desire for freedom can 
blossom into reality. This can only happen if we demonstrate firm- 
ness and conviction not only in Berlin but wherever freedom is 
challenged. 

We should constantly be ready and willing to negotiate on the entire 
German question. However, we cannot think of negotiation on 
Berlin as a separate entity. For Berlin is but a part of the big 
problem of Germany itself. 


| 
| 
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REPORT OF HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


1, ITINERARY 


The special study mission departed from New York by airplane on 
Monday, March 30, 1959, and arrived in Frankfurt, Germany, the 
following day. From Frankfurt the mission proceeded to Bonn, 
Germany, by automobile and spent the night of March 31 at that city. 
Time permitted only a relatively short briefing by the acting chief of 
mission and his political adviser. Travel documents were, however, 
obtained for passage through East Germany the following day. 

On Wednesday, April 1, the study mission left Bonn early in the 
morning by automobile and proceeded to Helmstedt, the checkpoint 
for entry to the Soviet zone. There the mission was met by official 
vehicle from Berlin with a military driver and escort officer. Passage 
through the Soviet check point at Helmstedt, as well as the check 
point at the other end of the highway at Babelsberg, was routine and 
uneventful. 

(It should be noted at this point that members of the special study 
mission, in addition to their wee travel orders received at Bonn 
and which described them as “U.S. Rep.”, also handed in their pass- 
ports to the Soviet control officers at both ends of the highway. There 
was thus every evidence that the Soviet control officers were aware of 
the congressional identity of members of the study mission since it 
must be assumed that they have a reading knowledge of English, and 
since the mission’s passports also identified them as Members of 
Congress. As noted above, the clearance at both places was com- 
pletely of a routine nature.) 

The trip by car through the Soviet Zone to Berlin lasted about 2% 
hours and was made without any necessity for stopping en route. 
Specific impressions of the Soviet Zone will be described in the 
following section. Upon reaching Berlin the study mission proceeded 
to the new Berlin-Hilton Hotel (opened last November), where 
— had been reserved for the duration of the stay in 

rlin. 

The following 2 9 and 3 cy, ow were spent entirely in West Berlin 
with the exception of a visit to Kast Berlin on the morning of April 3. 
Contacts made by the study mission and general impressions of both 
East and West Berlin will also be subsequently described. The study 
mission departed from West Berlin by airplane on the morning of April 
4 and arrived in New York City the following day. 


2. IMPRESSIONS OF TRIP THROUGH EAST GERMANY 


The access highway to West Berlin, which represents the only 
automobile road _— to Allied traffic, is about 110 miles long and the 
normal duration of the trip is from 2 to 2% hours. The highway itself 
is a divided four-lane road and is in reasonably good condition although 
several bridges which were crossed were in a state of repair and neces- 
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sitated a temporary switch to the northbound strip. Both the general 

condition of the road and of the maintenance work which was being 

a could hardly be compared with that undertaken on similar 
ighways within West Germany. | 

German civilian traffic, both passenger cars and trucks, was quite 
substantial in volume along the highway. There were many vehicles 
from both West Germany and West erlin, which, while en route, 
were also making use of various parking areas for picnics, etc. There 
was one filling station and one rest house on the highway which are 
available to German transient traffic. Access to and from the high- 
way appeared to be uncontrolled and it is presumed that the highway 
is also used by East German traffic although no vehicles of this type 
were seen, with the exception of two or three East German poles 
jeeps which were apparently patroling the highway. There were no 

viet military witnessed on the highway with the exception of four 
infantrymen, two of whom were walking along the middle strip and 
two of whom were on an overhead cross bridge (evidently in an off- 
duty status). 

The only substantial activity in the fields along the autobahn was 
witnessed shortly after entering the Soviet Zone when I passed a group 
of about 20 women who were kneeling in a row and apparently planting 
potatoes or some other truck crop. Farm machinery is evidently in 
very little use since only a few old style tractors were witnessed. (This 
was also true to a considerable extent in West Germany.) The high- 
way itself passes close to several small towns, but the only city which it 
skirts is Magdeburg, which is too far away to permit accurate observa- 
tion. I was informed, however, that this area represents one of the 
large industrial complexes of East Germany and that its factories 
can be observed ate La at night, evidently on an around-the-clock 
[beri schedule. On the whole, what little could be seen of the 

viet Zone in transit did not appear to reflect any remains of war 
damage although it was evident that the living standards are still] 
comparatively ow when compared with West Germany. 

Two particular observations were noted on the trip. One was the 
extreme youth of the few Soviet military who were witnessed, both 
on the highway and also at the check points, although they appeared 
smartly groomed and well equipped. The other, and more pleasing, 
note was struck by several — of small children who were standing 
along the highway and who enthusiastically waved at the vehicle as it 
passed by. (Although the car carried no flag, it was easily identified 
as an American vehicle.) Adult groups, on the other hand, watched 
the car without expressions of any noticeable sort whatsoever. 


38. WEST BERLIN 


The general impression conveyed to me during my stay in West 
Berlin was one of continued progress and prosperity. Since I had 
visited both West and East Berlin in the fall of 1955, I noticed man 
individual examples of economic growth. Certain wartime ruins sti 
remain in the city but their number is diminishing and new building 
is progressing continually. One example of this last activity is to 
be found in construction which has been commenced of the former 
Parliament Building, or Reichstag, which was destroyed by fire early 
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in 1933. (This building could obviously only be used for a reunified 
Germany.) 
Military situation 

There are about 11,000 Allied troops stationed in West Berlin, of 
whom 4,000 are Americans, and the remainder British and French. 
There are, in addition, some 16,000 West Berlin policemen of whom, 

resumabl , limited use could be made in the event of hostilities. 

he ae of our military is of the highest order and their conduct 
is exemplary. (Not a single disciplinary case involving an American 
soldier was reported by the West Berlin police last New Year’s Eve.) 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that in the event of Soviet-American 
hostilities West Berlin is practically indefensible and could not be 
expected to hold out for longer than 1 week. Evacuation of American 
personnel by air must also be considered as practically impossible in 
the event of hostilities. On the other hand, it is not believed that 
an East German attack, unaided by the Russians, would be success- 
ful, even in the event that such an attack could or would materialize. 
Political situation 

The city government of West Berlin is under the control of the 
Social Democratic Party (SPD) with the Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU) participating in a coalition form of government. The SPD 
actually operates in East as well as West Berlin under one central 
head and by virtue of a Four Power agreement which also permits the 
Communist Party a legal status in West Berlin. (The SPD and 
Communists are banned in East and West Germany, respectively.) 

The present city government of Berlin appears to enjoy overwhelm- 
ing popular support and, in the event of citywide elections, it is be- 
lieved it would continue in power. More will be said about the SPD 
operations in East Berlin in the following section. 

Economic and cultural situation 

As was noted above, West Berlin has made, and continues to make, 
substantial progress and today can indeed be labeled both a showcase 
of democracy and an outstanding ——_ of private enterprise. It 
is one of the largest industrial cities of Europe and the leading elec- 
tronics manufacturing center of the Continent. Substantial amounts 
of capital from Western sources, especially West Germany, have been 
invested in West Berlin and there is an encouraging amount of Ameri- 
can capital present, although it is hoped that this will be increased. 

Culturally, West Berlin is also very much a city of the Western 
World. Although not always able to compete in caliber of its artists 
and its performances in both theater and opera with state-subsidized 
enterprises of East Berlin, it presents a wide variety of entertainment 
and cultural exhibitions for its people. Life in West Berlin is an 
extremely comfortable one for its citizens, conditioned by their sense 
of isolation behind the Iron Curtain and their somewhat confined 
status so far as travel is concerned. 

(One of the very real and fortunate facts in connection with West 
Berlin must be kept in mind, viz, the geographical area of the city 
itself. Both East and West Berlin occupy an area of some 350 square 
miles, which is somewhat comparable to Metropolitan Los Angeles. 
The boundary between West and East Berlin is 28 miles long and the 
perimeter of the entire city covers a distance of approximately 120 
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miles. This means that West Berlin, which is nearly two-thirds of 
prewar Berlin, is large enough to contain not only three airfields but 
also extensive parks, forests, lakes, etc. Since about 2 million of the 
2.2 million West Berliners have been unable to leave the city since 
1945, the large area available to them has effectively forestalled what 
in other cities might easily have developed into mass claustrophobia.) 


4. EAST BERLIN 


P. e from West to East Berlin still presents a westerner with a 
sense of coming into another world. The general features of the 
Soviet sector, the noticeably low standards of living, and many other 
distinct features serve to highlight this graphic comparison between 
the Western and Communist ways of life. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that East Berlin has made substantial progress. The vol- 
ume of both commercial and passenger traffic was substantially 
greater, much more work has been done, both on rebuilding and on 
new building, as well as clearing away wartime ruins, and the people 
appeared to be both more comfortably clothed and better fed. 

ast Berlin, under the control of the Communist coalition govern- 
ment (SED), is also the capital of East Germany. Substantial prog- 
ress has been made during the past several years from a standpoint 
of integrating the East German economy into that of the entire Soviet 
bloc, and East Germany today is considered to be the leading Soviet- 
satellite as well as having the largest volume of trade with the Soviet 
Union of any satellite nation. There seems to be little doubt that 
both the Soviet and East German Governments will make every effort 
to lessen disparate comparison between the two sectors of Berlin. 

It is extremely interesting to recall that the operation of the SPD 
in East Berlin provides perhaps the only example of a non-Communist 
political organization which is permitted relative freedom today behind 
the Iron Curtain. I held a lengthy conversation with one of the SPD 
leaders from East Berlin and was advised that that party numbered 
approximately 5,000 registered members in East Berlin. The East 
Berlin SPD, which is organized down to the borough (bezirk) level, 
is permitted to hold regular party meetings which must be limited in 
attendance to registered party members. Circulation of party litera- 
ture is likewise restricted to registered members and although subject 
to periodic harrassment by the East German police, nevertheless 
continues under the somewhat surprising permission of the East 
German courts. 

An interesting and recent development was discovered during the- 
aforementioned conversation in that the SPD borough councils in 
East Berlin had been invited by the SED city government to attend 
meetings to discuss future problems and develop- 
ments in East Berlin itself. Such invitations were, so far as could be 
ascertained, ignored by the East German SPD leaders. It should be 
repeated for purposes of emphasis that the East Berlin SPD operates 
under the overall direction of Mayor Brandt of West Berlin. but does. 
have autonomy in many respects, including the right to send two 
deputies to the Bundestag or West German Parliament in Bonn. 

uring my visit to East Berlin I visited the largest of the govern- 
ment-owned department stcres in that city. Merchandise appeared 
to be substantial in quantity althcugh there was a very limited choice 
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of quality, and prices seemed high, especially in view of the artificial 
stabilization of East German currency. In spite of this, the store 
was crowded and it seemed evident that East Berliners were moe | 
allowed much more in the line of consumer goods than perhaps woul 
be the case in the average satellite capital. As has been noted above, 
both East Berlin theater and opera are of an extremely high caliber, 
and indeed attract many visitors from West Berlin. Other exhibi- 
tions of a cultural and entertainment nature were also much more 
prevalent than was true in 1955. 

It should be pointed out here that travel between West and East 
Berlin is continuous and subject to minimum restrictions of a control 
nature. Actually, there are now 16,000 people who live in East 
Berlin and work in West Berlin, as well as 6,000 who commute in the 
opposite direction. Both the municipal subway and the elevated 
railway = relatively easy travel between the two sectors of the 
city, and the only contraband that is enforced by the East German 
se ice is usually in respect to currency. East German currency can 

egally only be acquired in East Germany at the artificial rate of 
exchange of one West mark for one East mark, although East marks 
can be purchased in West Berlin at the free rate of 3.5 for 1. 

I paid an interesting although brief visit to the U.S. Information 
Center in West Berlin, known as the Amerika Haus. Of particular 
interest were the numbers of East Berlin visitors, both in the reading 
room set aside for their exclusive use and in the newsreel theater. 
According to information received, the East reading room averages 
600 to 800 visitors daily, and the number of East Germans attending 
the newsreel showings averages 22,000 to 25,000 per month. East 
Berliners also attend lectures, English discussion groups, and English 
classes and other functions of the Amerika Haus which are beyond the 
‘scope of this report. It is particularly interesting to quote the follow- 
ing paragraph from a recent report by Mr. Jay W. Gildner, Director 
of the Amerika Haus: 


In spite of the fact that the Amerika Haus had been in its new building only 1 

year, its statistics have broken all previous records and are still climbing. Total 
-circulation of books and periodicals, including extension, reached 410,140 and still 
climbing. Over 260,000 East visitors alone saw film programs at the Amerika 
Haus (330,400 altogether). More than 250,000 people visited the Amerika Haus 
library and over 220,000 East visitors used the East reading room. With all 
activities including extension programs more than 1% million ‘“‘visits’’ were 
-counted in 1958. 

No report on Berlin would be complete without some brief mention 
of the refugee situation. I visited the main refugee administrative 
center in West Berlin and had an interesting interview with its director. 

It is evident that of the 1958 population of West Germany of 
61,300,000, better than 6 percent are refugees who have arrived from 
Soviet Germany since the end of World War II. It is further evident 
that of the 1958 population of West Berlin of 2.2 million, 7% percent 
are refugees. This would total an approximate refugee 
‘since 1945 of 3.3 million who have fled from Soviet-controlled Germany 
since the end of World War II. This figure is robes i 4 striking 
when compared with the eet estimated population of East Ger- 
many of 17% million, which means that 1 out of bit BY people who 
were living in East Germany in 1945 have fled to the West. 

Even more wee from the Communist point of view, are the 
large numbers of skilled workers, students, professional people, and 
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other important occupations who have been included among the 
refugees. During the 1954-58 period the total number of refugees 
included 12,600 schoolteachers, 393 university professors, 8,500 stu- 
dents of college and university level, 2,700 doctors, and 11,300 engi- 
neers and technicians. 

Aang the average daily flow of refugees has diminished some-. 
what and now is estimated at 250 per day (with the exception of 
periods such as the Easter weekend when some 4,000 crossed), this. 
continued attrition from East German industrial, educational, and 
peotenmane circles must cause the Communists great concern indeed. 

ince it is extremely difficult to prevent these East Germans from. 
reaching their own capital city located in East Berlin, and since travel 
from East to West Berlin is relatively simple, it is difficult to see how 
the Communists can appreciably slow down this flow so long as West. 
Berlin remains the gateway to freedom. This is obviously one of the. 
important reasons for the Soviet determination to reduce or eliminate. 

ied influence in West Berlin. It is also a continuing reminder of the. 
true feelings of people living under communism and a Communist-type 
of government. 
per tribute must also be paid to the government and people of 
West Germany who have been able to absorb and resettle such large 
numbers of refugees since 1945, in spite of the overcrowded conditions. 
in West Germany itself. So long as the East German refugees con- 
tinue to come into West Berlin and can then be processed through the 
camps, flown out of West Berlin and resettled in West Germany, so- 
long will the Communist governments of both East Berlin and Kast 
Germany have an intense desire to eliminate West Berlin as an escape 
hatch for those who desire freedom from their present totalitarian. 
government, 


5. CURRENT POLITICAL SITUATION IN BERLIN 


On the eve of the Foreign Minisiers’ meeting at Geneva regarding 
the Berlin situation and related matters, as well as a possible summit 
conference later in the year on the same subject, it should be helpful 
to set forth a brief review of the current political situation which 
Berlin faces at this time. A discussion of the overall German political 
matter is beyond the scope of this report, however, and no attempt 
will be made to deal with it except where it hinges directly on the 
present Berlin crisis. 

It will be recalled that the four wartime Allies, the United States 
of America, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and France, have 
maintained military sectors of occupation in Berlin ever since the end 
of World War II, even though Berlin was located 110 miles within. 
the Soviet military zone of Germany. The right of access to West 
Berlin on the part of the Western Allies, by air and land routes, was 
set forth at various times, usually through action by the Allied Con- 
trol Council. Although access to West Berlin by land has been sub- 
ject to a series of minor harassments, it was only seriously interrupted. 
during the period between April 1, 1948, and May 4, 1949, when the 
historic airlift was carried out. 

Although land traffic to West Berlin has been reasonably free of 
interference by the Soviet authorities since that time, it should be 
noted that several earlier practices of this Government in providing 
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for the safety and comfort of Western traffic along the highway have 
apparently been abandoned. For example, I was advised that prior 
to the 1948 blockade of Berlin Western military patrols of the high- 
way were maintained with regularity, facilities for the purchase of 
meals and automobile fuel were available en route, and there was an 
Allied telephone communication line directly along the highway which 
was maintained by a detachment of Army engineers stationed at 
Magdeburg. my aac A none of these were reinstated, at least sub- 
stantially, after the blockade was ended in 1949. 

The air corridors between West Germany and West Berlin, 
each approximately 12 miles in width, have until recently been rela- 
tively free of interference by Soviet military aircraft. At the time 
this report is being pre area: however, the question of the right of 
Allied aircraft to exceed: an altitude of 10,000 feet is still under dis- 
cussion. Probably due to the fact that several Soviet military air- 
fields lie in the paths of our air corridors and that their military air- 
craft fly the corridors at altitudes in excess of 10,000 feet, the Soviets 
es protested our use of the higher altitudes as “endangering air 

ety.” 

The three Western Powers, while abandoning certain highway 
facilities, have nevertheless consistently adhered to the right of 
uninterrupted transit with no other requirement than to present 
pevee identification and travel orders by their personnel to the 

viet control authorities. They have likewise refused to be docu- 
mented, inspected, or otherwise controlled by the East German 
authorities who may be stationed at these control points. (This 
does not include travel by Allied private citizens, many of whom 
have been visaed by the East Germans for travel along the Berlin 
highway and elsewhere throughout East Germany.) It is interesting 
to note, nevertheless, that upon leaving the Soviet checkpoint at 
Helmstedt, I was furnished witha certificate by the Soviet control 
authorities certifying that I had been cleared for further travel. 
This document had to be handed directly to East German authorities 
at a control point approximately 3 miles inside the Soviet zone. 
(It is gegen Se speculate what might have occurred had I refused 
to halt at this East German checkpoint, as I had been instructed to 
do, or at any other checkpoints which had been established along the 
tegeway BY the East German authorities.) This action in itself ma 
be the first of a series of steps designed to force our military and civil 
ian government personnel to clear their travel with the East German 
authorities themselves in place of the Soviet military. 

As has been stated above, West Berlin remains closely identified 
in many ways with West Germany, both politically and economically, 
even though it is not technically a part of the West German Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, East Berlin has been even more closely 
identified with the East German Government which, as noted earlier, 
has established its 1 at Pankow, a suburb of East Berlin. In 
turn, East Germany has, during the last several years, been closely 
integrated into the Soviet bloc, as noted above, and its governing 
party, the Socialist Unity Party (SED), is firmly under the authority 
and control of Moscow. 

There are many reasons to presume that the reunification of East 
and West Germany is still many years away, except through the 
granting of concessions which wound inevitably result in the com- 
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munization of the entire country. The first reason has already been 
noted: The thorough absorption and integration of East Germany 
into the Communist sphere. The second is equally obvious to West- 
ern observers; that is the overwhelming popular feeling of anticom- 
munism throughout East Germany and East Berlin itself. I was 
advised by an East German source that, in the event of free elections 
in East Germany, the Communist vote would probably not exceed 2 
percent, although it might rise as high as 5 percent within East Berlin 
itself, owing to the large number of East German Government per- 
sonnel stationed there. It would seem, therefore, that the Soviets 
may be prepared to accept the division of Germany for a very long 
time to come, and this assumption is at least partially borne out b 
their recognition of both West Germany and East Germany; indeed, 
they are the only major power who does so. With specific reference 
to the forthcoming conferences on Berlin and any attempt to combine 
them with a discussion of the entire German question, it is seriously 
doubted whether the Western Powers could offer the Soviet Union 
any reasonable concessions which would cause them to withdraw mili- 
tarily from East Germany. (The effects of such a withdrawal on the 
other satellites, notably Poland, would be both forceful and im- 
mediate.) 

Although the present status quo of West Berlin is certainly not the 
most desirable one from the standpoint of either the occupying powers, 
the West Germans, or the people of West Berlin itself, there seems to 
be little alternative to continuing the present situation at this time. 
My contacts in both West and East Berlin strongly oppose any thought 
of changing the status of the city to that of an international enclave 
or a so-called free city, such as prewar Danzig. The possibility of 
replacing the present occupation forces with a United Nations garrison 
similar to that now employed in the Gaza Strip, was also Goeaned 
and the recommendations in this connection will be forthcoming in 
the next section. The general consensus of opinion throughout West 
Berlin appeared strongly to be in favor of retention of the status quo, 
except in the unlikely event of a reunification of Germany, both East 
and West, under a freely chosen central government. 

In order to fulfill their declared objectives of forcing Western 
military withdrawal from Berlin, it is not improbable that the Soviets 
may resort to another land blockade of the city, similar to that which 
was imposed 10 years ago. Although West Berlin is now expected 
to be self-sufficient and able to withstand such a siege for at least 6 
months, it should not be forgotten that the city is supplied entirely 
from West Germany and elsewhere in the free world, and the great 
bulk of such supplies must now proceed by land through the Soviet 
zone. Another Allied airlift would, of course, be feasible but even a 
maximum effort of this kind would find it impossible to maintain 
current living standards in West Berlin which are so far advanced 
from those of 10 years ago. However, the majority of my contacts 
did not feel it likely that the Russians would attempt to blockade 
civilian traffic into Berlin and thus create conditions of hardship and 
even semistarvation on its inhabitants, owing to their sensitivity to 
world and German public opinion. 

It appar much more likely that the Soviets will attempt an em- 
bargo of Western military traffic, whether by a direct blockade or, as 
is more likely, by forcing the Western governments to negotiate di- 
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rectly with East German authorities in order to continue transit rights. 
ag first such step, as noted above, may already have been taken.) 

n view of the apparent determination on the part of the Western 
allies not to recognize or deal directly with East German authorities, 
the replacement of Soviet control authorities by East German Volks- 
polizei would indeed present a serious situation. 

While Germans of all political belief publicly advocate reunification 
of their country, it must be apparent to them, as realistic observers, 
that the Soviet Union ie-unlikely to permit such a development except 
at the price of concessions, which would mean reunification in slavery 
rather than in freedom. It is my measured and considered opinion 
that the overwhelming majority of the people of West Berlin, and 
probably of West Germany as well, would prefer a continuance of the 

resent situation rather than any change which might prejudice the 

eedom of West Berlin itself. It is reasonably certain that this con- 
viction is shared by the great majority of the inhabitants of East 
Germany as well. 

Actu y the greatest risk in a long-term continuation of the status 
quo coul be the eventual depopulation of East Germany by a sub- 
stantial majority of its skilled and professional people. It is for this 
reason that the Adenauer government has appealed to the people of 
East Germany not to flee to the West unless they find themselves 
faced with immediate physical danger or economic hardships of a 
compelling nature. If this migration westward continues, it is even 
possible that the Soviets might try to ropepeiate the area with people 
from other parts of the Soviet bloc. (This has already happened to 
some extent in the Baltic States.) This, of course, ma 
eventual reunification more a problem than ever. 

In dealing with the Russians on the Berlin question, I hope that 
our negotiators will keep in mind that the present situation is to our 
relative advantage compared to that of the Soviets. No change in 
the status quo should be considered which will lessen this advantage 
which we now possess by our retention of West Berlin. On the other 
hand, it is probably the greatest problem which the Soviets face in 
Europe today, which explains their intense desire to effect a change. 
It cannot be emphasized too strongly that here is one situation where 
a continuation of the present situation will continue to work to our 
advantage and to the detriment of the Soviet and East German 

unists. 


d make 


6. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In bringing this report to a conclusion, I feel compelled to set forth 
certain conclusions and recommendations, specifically in the light of 
the forthcoming conferences on Berlin. I do this with an awareness 
that much information needed to make these observations may not 
be available to me, and that, indeed, developments occur daily which 
can alter the entire picture. I feel, however, that my obligation in 
this respect is both obvious and paramount. 


Access to Berlin 


I uphold the declared intention of our Western governments to 
continue to enjoy free and uninterrupted access by land and air 
routes to Berlin, subject to no other control restrictions than those 
which presently exist. I feel, however, that the right of regular patrol, 
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of telephone communications, and of maintaining areas the 
highway which would be available to Allied personnel for re 
ments, automobile services, etc., and which existed prior to 1948, 
should be resumed. In my opinion, notice to the Soviet authorities 
of intention to resume such rights should be sufficient notice and the 
matter should not be made a basis for negotiations. 

I observed with dismay the fact that allied vehicles transiting East 
Germany and traveling through East Berlin are not identified as such. 
While the makes of American vehicles are easily recognizable by the 
East Germans, nevertheless, I feel that there would be a definite 
psychological impact if each such vehicle bore a national flag in an 
appropriate place. This should, of course, be done in concert with 
our British and French allies. 

Likewise, I commend the present refusal of the Allied Governments 
to deal in any way with the control authorities of East Germany, and 
regret the single step mentioned above which has been taken in this 
direction. I feel that our status in Berlin is still that of an occupying 

wer and that we should not be subject to control in any way by the 

ocal German authorities except those of a government with whom we 

have diplomatic recognition. I am aware, however, that in the event 
the Soviets attempt to force us to deal with the East German author- 
ities, limited military action for the purpose of forcing our way to 
Berlin is hardly practicable. 

A possible course of action in such an event might be to deal with 
the East Germans on a de facto basis, on the premise that they are 
acting as agents of the Soviet occupying power. It would be assumed 
in such case that no change in the present travel documents would be 
needed. What course of action might be taken in the event that the 
East Germans refused to accept such documents and insisted on 
issuing their own travel permits is something which I do not feel 
competent to recommend at this time. So long as we continue to 
work for a reunified Germany, however, our Government should take 
no action which might indicate an acceptance of a permanently 
divided country which even a de facto recognition of East Germany 
would surely imply. 

There have been several suggestions that in the event the Soviets 
or East Germans attempt to interfere with our right of access to West 
Berlin that we should assert this right even through the use of force. 
I do not believe, however, that the Soviets would either interfere 
themselves or permit the east Germans to do so unless they were pre- 
pared to support this interference with full military force. On the 
other hand, I do not believe they wish to start a war at this time over 
the question of the right of access to West Berlin. I do believe that 
we should stand firmly on our present rights as an occupying power 
in Berlin and insist that we have the right to supply and maintain our 

ple there through both rail and air routes. In other words, if the 
viets withdraw and leave the control machinery in the hands of the 
East German authorities, we may continue to use those travel docu- 
ments now required and consider the East Germans as de facto agents 
of the Soviet occupying power. Under no circumstances should we 
admit the right of the Soviets to unilaterally terminate their military 
occupation in Berlin or to relinquish their responsibilities as a member 
of the Four Power occupation authority. A firm position along this 
line offers our best chance to continue to enjoy support not only of our 
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Western allies but also of the United Nations, should the matter ever 
be referred to that organization. 
Berlin 

A recommended course of action in regard to our remaining in West 
Berlin appears called for here. There is no question in my mind but 
that we should remain in Berlin, regardless of the cost or risks involved, 
for a variety of reasons. I am unwilling to accept any development 
which would require our military withdrawal from West Berlin except 
the promise of free elections throughout a reunified Germany. 

In this event, it should be useful to remind the Soviets of their 
solemn commitments made in this connection to the 1955 summit 
conference at Geneva. Since these commitments should still have, 
in Western eyes, complete validity, I respectfully recommend that 
our governments adhere to the agreement arrived at at that time 
between the heads of government. 

I do not look with favor upon the replacement of the Western mili- 
tary force now in Berlin by a United Nations contingent since such an 
international force would be unable to solve the problems of blockade. 
and supply in the event the Soviets and East Germans desire to 
apply them. I also would reflect the wishes of the people of both 

ast and West Berlin in strongly opposing any agreement which 
a provide for the entrance of Soviet military forces into West 
erlin. 


The crisis 


Present-day West Berlin is not merely an outpost of freedom and a 
showcase of democracy 110 miles behind the Iron Curtain. It is the 
symbol of free men’s resistance to international communism and 

odless totalitarian enslavement everywhere in the world. No- 
where are the lines more clearly drawn, nowhere are the stakes so. 
great, nowhere must our determination to stand firm be made more: 
manifest. 

History has shown us the folly of attempting to appease dictators, 
regardless of their ideology. If we and our allies took any step in the 
future which would compromise the freedom and independence of the 
2.2 million people of West Berlin, we would not merely lose another 
outpost of democracy. We would in very truth forfeit our right to 
the support and trust of free peoples everywhere throughout the 
globe, in view of what we have said in support of West Berlin and in 
view of what we have done to preserve this as an island of freedom in 
the midst of a Communist sea. The abandonment of Berlin would 
be a step which would represent for us the greatest possible defeat 
and for the Communists the greatest possible victory of the cold war. 

The matter of access to Berlin and how to guarantee its continuance 
is a difficult and technical question. The American people may not 
understand all the implications involved; they may not particularly 
care how we solve the — of preserving our right of access, 
involving the thorny problems of dealing with agents of a government 
which we do not recognize. But the American people can and do 
understand the fact that our flag, together with the standards of 
England and France, flies over free Berlin and more than 2 million 
liberty-loving people. I am convinced that the American people will 
support any and all measures taken to insure that our flags continue 
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to fly there in freedom and that our people remain in Berlin. A re- 
treat at this time and on this front could have no possible explanation. 

In expressing not only my determination but what I feel is the 
determination of the overwhelming majority of the Congress, the 
administration, and the American people, I cannot close this report. 
without paying tribute to those representatives of our Government 
who are now stationed in Berlin, both civilian and military. As has 
been said above, evacuation for them and their dependents in case of 
hostilities would be impossible. The temptation on the part of any 
Americans now in Berlin to send their dependents to a place of safety 
must at times be very great, but it is to the eternal credit of our 
people that no such action appears contemplated. The tiny Allied 
garrison now in West Berlin is equally well aware-that, in the event 
of war, its sole recourse would be to die with glory. But the example 

sed by the Allied personnel and by the freedom-loving citizens of 

est Berlin is and will continue to be an inspiration for the entire free 
world. They are in truth deserving of all the support we can possibly 
afford them at this time. 

I conclude by wishing to express my appreciation to those officers 
of our own Government and of West Berlin who did so much duri 
this brief visit to make my trip both Lrvanny and worth while. 
repeat my conviction that the free world faces a crisis today in Berlin 
and that a definite risk of war is involved. Nevertheless, I believe 
the Soviet Union does not desire to start a war over Berlin but that 
it is prepared to go to the brink of war to obtain its objective of 
forcing us out of that city. For this reason, I earnestly and preyer- 
fully hope that our representatives, as well as those of the Allied 
Powers, who have the task of negotiating with the Russians, will 
leave no stone unturned to make clear our determination to remain 
in Berlin, come what may. In any other course of action lies incal- 
culable danger. The need for unified support at this time is very 
great but I believe that our people will give this support providing 
they have a clear understanding and true awareness of the Berlin 
situation. I feel that I will be more than rewarded for my efforts 
and time spent if this report is able to contribute to such an awareness 
and understanding. 
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